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In attempting to give an outline of Professor Giddings' socio- 
logical theories one is beset by the difficulty of finding them in any 
complete and final form. His writings are scattered over a period 
of more than twenty years. Each is to a certain extent comple- 
mentary to the other, so that a study of them in chronological order 
gives a realistic impression of the open mind and analytic power of 
the author without affording anything that even he would claim 
to be a completed system of sociological theory. The absence of 
revision and co-ordination also bewilders the student as to what 
part, if any, Professor Giddings still accepts or has rejected, and 
what he would modify. Personal contact with him in the lecture- 
room does not help one greatly. He is no German philosopher 
grinding out year after year the same completed circle of system- 
atic theory. His custom of applying his analytical mind to any 
pressing question of immediate import, whether suggested by the 
publication of a new book, the exposition of a new theory, or the 
application of some political policy, and of injecting the results of 
his analysis as new wine into old bottles, shatters the outline and 
symmetry of any tentative system. In short, Professor Giddings' 
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theories are the vital products of a growing mind and, even if the 
time has almost arrived for their systematization, are not yet sys- 
tematized. 

Yet with this difficulty present to a degree open to common 
recognition, it is still possible to make some attempt to put his 
theories in systematic order. The fundamental bases of the 
theories are fully and clearly stated right throughout all his works. 
He accepts the superorganic view of society as a set of interacting 
organisms, but discards the mechanical view of Spencer and 
approaches society from the psychological and genetic aspect 
rather than the functional. Society is a process of collective 
behavior, the interactivity of individual minds. Its development 
is to be explained by the general laws of cosmic evolution. It has 
been built up by a process in which the successive steps have been 
those of integration, differentiation, segregation, and an increase 
of definiteness and of coherence. 1 Though Giddings has added 
"certain quantitative laws of evolution which Spencer seems not 
to have apprehended," 2 there is nothing distinctively new in the 
two foundation stones of his theory, namely, cosmic evolution and 
the superorganic concept of society. His own distinctive contribu- 
tion comes when he finds the elementary form of social relation to 
be a consciousness of kind. Society to him, then, is a group of 
interacting individuals whose collective behavior, dominated and 
stimulated by the consciousness of kind, follows the laws of cosmic 
evolution. 

To Professor Giddings there are four general problems for the 
sociologist to study. They are: (i) the problem of the origin and 
evolution of society; (2) the problem of social constraint and of the 
conformation of behavior and character to type as the immediate 
and general function of society; (3) the problem of the effect of 
social constraint upon selection; (4) the problem of the final con- 
sequences of social constraint conceived of as an amount or rate 
of progress. The greater bulk of his own work has been done upon 
the first problem, though he has given many significant side lights 
in his written works upon all the others. 

1 Cf. The Elements of Sociology, pp. 336-39. 

2 Cf. Descriptive and Historical Sociology, pp. 100-103. 
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In keeping with his evolutionary standpoint is his accounting 
for the process of association in terms of the struggle for existence. 
He takes the material environment of which biology and economics 
makes such fruitful use, and resolves its pressure into "an infi- 
nitely differentiated group of stimuli." 1 The struggle for exist- 
ence tends to create groupings of similars. The multiplication 
of offspring creates the grouping of beings biologically similar. 
Organisms structurally alike are, in general, functionally alike and 
have like physical needs, which are satisfied in certain spots. A 
given habitat is likely to have a number of these groups. Further, 
certain individuals can endure the dangers of a certain habitat; 
hence the structural resemblance of individuals grouped in that 
habitat are greater in number. Their similarity is measured by 
the sum of their points of resemblance. 

The most important similarities in lif e-organisms are similarities 
of behavior. The primary activity of the living organism is to adapt 
the environment to itself, to satisfy thereby its primary needs of 
safety and of food. These adaptations are the basis of apprecia- 
tion; that is, a change in consciousness describable as the attaching 
of more interest or value to one thing than to another. Appre- 
ciation arises out of those reactions which are first instinctive phe- 
nomena, then become habitual, and later on are rationalized. When 
at length man finds the limits which restrict the adaptation of the 
environment to himself, he begins the reverse process of the adjust- 
ment of himself to the environment. His interest is attached to the 
behavior of his fellows, who are tending to like behavior at the same 
time. His reactions and those of his fellows tend to be alike, and 
there arises a perception of the likeness of external stimuli to self- 
stimuli. This is co-ordinated with the adjustment of one organ- 
ism to the like behavior of similar organisms, a process furthered by 
imitation and reflective sympathy. Out of this collective behavior 
arises a consciousness of kind, compounded of " organic sympathy, 
the perception of resemblance, conscious or reflective sympathy, 
affection, and the desire for recognition." Thus similarities of 
behavior become important because they lead to the recognition 
of kind. There is a distinct stimulus in "kind" and a direct 

1 Cf. Sociology (Columbia University Press, 1911), p. 32. 
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reaction to " kind." Upon this, natural selection works; and compe- 
tition and the struggle for survival leading to like adaptation of 
similars, there is produced that collective behavior with which 
social organization begins. 

Among the most elementary similarities of behavior are habits 
of toleration. Individuals living in a group necessarily come to 
tolerate one another. Conflict is natural in a group since the imi- 
tation involved in the consciousness of kind is never perfect, and 
because of the presence of instincts of conquest and original differ- 
ences of nature and habit. "Antagonism, however, is self-limiting; 
it necessarily terminates in the equilibrium of toleration." 1 Indi- 
vidual members of the group prove to be too evenly matched to 
make fighting worth while. Thus primal natural rights, in the 
sense of the immunities and liberties of toleration, come to be 
enjoyed long before they get conscious recognition. Soon, under 
the pressure of a common danger or a common opportunity, these 
similarities of behavior develop unconsciously into spontaneous 
collective action. This effect is produced under the stimulus of 
communication, imitation, suggestion, and, later, of leadership and 
subordination. The group which acts collectively represents an 
assembling and economizing of effort. The assembled effort of the 
group becomes co-operation, that is, conscious practical agreement 
for the better realization of common purposes. 

The organizing force or influence whereby this type of social 
organization is set going is to be found in an analysis of the degrees 
of reaction. Some individuals react more promptly, some more 
energetically, some more persistently. The first type of reaction 
is mainly one of sensation and emotion, which practically all share. 
Some, fewer in number, will proceed to a reaction of thought and 
ideas, while the remainder, forming the minority, will go on to do 
something about the situation. This action creates a new situa- 
tion, requiring adjustment. The protocracy or beginners of rule 
seek the co-operation of the group which has given them power 
and authority. The reaction must now be to the new action and 
the new group of actors. The protocracy is in a position to see 
the opportunities of wealth and power before others and to dis- 

1 Principles of Sociology, p. 1 14. 
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pense patronage on a definite understanding of loyalty and alle- 
giance. Here enters in the factor so prominent in early social 
organization and later feudalism, the custom of commendalio. One 
man or a small group extends opportunity; the individual accepts 
it and becomes his lord's man. Thus, "in terms of like or of unlike, 
of prompt or of slow, of persistent or of intermittent response, all 
the phenomena of natural grouping and of collective behavior can 
be stated and interpreted." 1 

Social organization having been begun, the next step is to 
explain the factors which affect the extent of concerted volition. 
This Professor Giddings does in the proposition: "The concerted 
volition of a constant number of individuals varies in extent as the 
struggle for existence varies in severity," and in a related propo- 
sition: "Social solidarity varies with the advantageousness of the 
collective struggle." Every social situation is described as a func- 
tion of these two variables, the severity of the collective struggle 
and the extent of the social solidarity. With increasing necessity 
for collective action social organization tends to develop internal 
complexity and to assume a hierarchical form. Psychologically 
considered, these ranks are those characterized by instinctive, sym- 
pathetic, dogmatic, and deliberate like-mindedness, respectively. 
From another standpoint they are the divisions which the collective 
struggle and the reactions of the majority and minority upon one 
another have created. Through conquest, the assertion of privi- 
lege and authority, and the use of the commendatio there are pro- 
duced within the social organization groups that may be privileged 
and closed, or selectively open, or discriminately open. " Eligibility 
to membership in a privileged and closed group is governed by con- 
siderations of source. Descent from members of the group in a 
former generation is one of the oldest and best-known requirements. 
Another requirement is membership in an antecedent group or cate- 
gory. Eligibility to membership in a selectively open group is 
determined by the functioning value of members individually for 
the functioning of the group collectively. In the indiscriminately 
open group there are no eligibility tests." 2 "In the historical evo- 
lution of social organization, intra-group conflict develops between 

1 Sociology, p. 32. 'Quoted from unpublished lectures. 
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closed and open groups." 1 The group based on ethnic unity or 
kinship is replaced by one based on civil unity, from which point 
civilization begins. Civilization may, therefore, be defined as 
"modally and characteristically a substitution of the open for the 
closed group in politics, religion, trade, and education." 1 

In his analysis of the origin of society Professor Giddings now 
arrives at the phenomena of sovereignty, which is another method 
of considering the co-operation of an entire social population. 
Sovereignty is not an indivisible unit; it is rather a composition of 
forces. This is seen by a description of the four distinct modes of 
sovereignty presented by different stages of social evolution. First 
comes personal sovereignty, the power of the strong personality to 
command obedience; secondly, class sovereignty, the power of the 
mentally and morally superior to inspire obedience, or through the 
control of wealth to exact it; thirdly, mass sovereignty, the power 
of the majority to compel obedience; and, lastly, general sover- 
eignty, the power of an enlightened, deliberative community to 
evoke obedience through a rational appeal to intelligence and con- 
science. 2 

When the supreme will of society is organized for requiring and 
directing obedience, government comes into existence, and, like 
sovereignty, is determined by prevailing conditions of the social 
mind. In times of chaos and insecurity the forceful personality 
sets up an absolute government. Where there is much spontaneous 
co-operation and more like-mindedness than difference and antag- 
onism, with a fair resistance to arbitrary power, government takes 
the power of limited minority rule. Where revolutionary conditions, 
political or industrial, exist, absolute majority rule tends to be 
found present as a product of the revolt. Finally in a community 
that is on the whole homogeneous, and is composed of individuals 
approximately equal in ability and in condition, limited majority 
rule is the form of government. 3 In the latter form constitutional 
limitations are stated to insure the rightful balance between the 
coercion through which government as a form of social control 

1 Quoted from unpublished lectures. 

2 Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 359. 

3 Cf. Descriptive and Historical Sociology, pp. 372-73. 
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operates and the liberty associated with that full develop- 
ment of personality which is the function of social organization. 1 

But liberty, says Professor Giddings, is not guaranteed by a 
written constitution; it is determined by the composition of sov- 
ereignty, which is the real constitution. Here enters in his more 
recently stated doctrine of procedure. 2 By this term is meant the 
bond by which the most democratic form of sovereignty is held 
together, that is, the agreement to abide by the decision of the 
majority. The conditions implied in this form of organization of 
majority rule are twofold. (1) The majority may not and does not 
override certain rights agreed on by the majority and most of the 
minority, and thereby guaranteed to all the minority. These rights 
must be set forth in a constitution, which is necessary for minorities 
and for democracies generally. The defense and the safeguard 
of liberty, however, does not lie in this constitution but in the 
maintenance of the condition, and more especially of a second. 
(2) Minorities must have freedom of speech, of the press, of meet- 
ing, and of orderly and peaceful agitation, to the end that they may 
be able to turn their minority into a majority. The repression of 
minorities throws society back on to lower planes of organization, 
where patriotism and various forms of lordship are the chief 
characteristics. 

Leaving this as a totally inadequate presentation of the account 
Professor Giddings has given of the laws of the genesis and evolu- 
tion of human society, let us now attempt to summarize his analysis 
of the social organization. In a community there are two forms of 
organization; one called the social composition, combining those who 
dwell together in one specified place, the other combining those who 
are desirous of carrying on special forms of activity or of maintain- 
ing particular interests. Each of the latter groupings may be called 
a constituent society. Each group in the social composition may 
be called a component society. The earlier tribal forms of com- 
ponent societies were brought together by genetic aggregation, 
while the later civil component societies are the product, in addi- 
tion, of congregation. Tribal societies insist on kinship as the bond 

1 Cf. Principles of Sociology, p. 421. 
* Carroll D. Wright, Memorial Lecture. 
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of association; civil societies have broken that bond of ethnic unity. 
The path of development toward a civil organization of society, 
where kinship is of less value, has lain in the transition from the 
loosely knit, even segregative, metronymic group to the more com- 
pact and more powerful patronymic group, in the establishment 
of a barbaric and pastoral feudalism, and in the effect of migration 
and settlement in producing a varied demotic composition in which 
the bond of kinship is no longer adequate. In the change from the 
metronymic to the patronymic organization, wife purchase was an 
important factor, also the domestication of animals, the value of 
sons as herdsmen and heirs to property, and the position the patri- 
arch acquired through his lordship and the custom of ancestor 
worship. With the establishment of male descent and ancestor 
worship, clan headships and tribal chieftainships tended to become 
hereditary in certain families. Barbaric feudalism arose as the 
chief became wealthy in cattle and land, which he received as 
rewards from his tribe. It became his duty to protect the borders 
of his land, and for this purpose he used the broken and ruined men, 
the landless and the clanless from other clans, and bound them to 
him as feudal dependents in a bond of uncritical and unquestioning 
obedience. The development of this form of organization and a 
synchronous development of agriculture led to civil society based 
on neighborhood and common interests. 

In civil society, constituent societies wherein membership is not 
an incident of birth became possible. Constituent societies grow 
out of, and are differentiated from, component societies through a 
specialization of function; they are voluntarily formed purposive 
associations. Their chief characteristics are co-ordination, mutual 
aid, and division of labor. The chief of these purposive organiza- 
tions in civil society is the state, through which the social mind 
operates to the co-ordination and domination of the whole com- 
munity and its minor purposive associations. Its functions are 
coextensive with human interests, for its primary purpose is to per- 
fect social integration. In so doing it is carried into economic 
activities and cultural functions. Yet equally vital to social organi- 
zation are the various private and voluntary associations which 
arise, duplicating in many cases the functions of the state. " The 
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state, so far from being the only political organization, could not 
exist in a free or republican form, were there not voluntary and 
private political associations." 1 It follows, therefore, since the 
compulsory state and the voluntary association are both vital and 
essential, that " whatever belittles the state or destroys belief in its 
power to perform any kind of social service, whatever impairs the 
popular habit of achieving ends by private initiative and voluntary 
organization, endangers society and prevents the full realization of 
its ends." 2 

Turning now to the second problem which Professor Giddings 
enunciates as facing the sociologist, that of social constraint, we find 
him defining his point of view thus: 

We make the initial assumption that the institutions of human society and 
all the events of history, including the migrations of men from place to place, 
the great enthusiasms, the intellectual awakenings, the wars and the revolu- 
tions, may be regarded as responses to varying stimuli, and that they are 
governed by certain laws of combination or by certain facts of resemblance or 
of difference among the minds responding. 3 

That is, social constraint and the conformity of behavior and char- 
acter to type are functions of the operation of the social mind. This 
social mind is no abstraction, nor, on the other hand, a mere sum- 
mation of individual minds. It is an integration of them, born of 
their interaction. " The social mind is the phenomenon of many 
individual minds in interaction, so playing upon one another that 
they simultaneously feel the same sensation or emotion, arrive at 
one judgment and perhaps act in concert." 4 It is to be explained 
in terms of response to stimulation, of consciousness of kind, and of 
concerted volition. 5 From like response spring the phenomena of 
agreement and co-operation; from differences of response in kind, 
degree, and completeness come the innumerable phenomena of 
unlike interest, antagonism, conflict, rivalry, and competition. 6 
The process of interstimulation is carried on by suggestion, impres- 
sion, example, and imitation, with conflict as a coefficient, and as 

1 Inductive Sociology, p. 217. s Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 515. 

» "Theory of Social Causation," Publications of the American Economic Associa- 
tion, 1903, p. 144. 

4 Principles of Sociology, p. 134. 

' Inductive Sociology, p. 68. 6 Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 128. 
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a further determinant, forms of expansive association, such as 
travel, commerce, diplomacy, and war. With the accumulation 
through the advance of socialization of innumerable conditions, 
events, relations, acts, ideas, beliefs, plans, and ideals, there are 
created large classes of secondary stimuli which play a larger part 
in modern social life in the formation of the social mind than the 
primary stimuli. "The very arrangements under which we live, 
the groupings of human beings, their ideas and purposes, their 
aims, their ideals, their laws and institutions are ever-present, ever- 
potent causes of continuing collective action." 1 These secondary 
stimuli are divisible into four classes: the ideo-motor, which directly 
incite the motor system; the ideo-emotional, which awaken chiefly 
emotional reactions ; the dogmatic-emotional, appealing to emotion 
and belief; and the critically intellectual, appealing to the higher 
intellectual processes. Corresponding to these stimuli are classifica- 
tions of like-mindedness into instinctive, sympathetic, dogmatic, and 
deliberate like-mindedness, according as the individuals are swayed 
by feeling, belief, or reason, respectively. A correlation can be 
established between these psychic traits and the extent of the forms 
of like-mindedness. This correlation is expressed in the law : " More 
individuals agree in feeling than agree in belief. More agree in belief 
than concur in reasoned opinion. Sympathetic like-mindedness is 
more extensive than dogmatic like-mindedness, and dogmatic like- 
mindedness more extensive than deliberate like-mindedness." 

This movement of the social mind may also be viewed from the 
standpoint of the modes of activity of the individual, the types of 
character that shape it, and the motives and ideals that are indorsed. 
The modes of activity of the individual are fourfold. There is first, 
appreciation, the seizing of the facts of experience and their organi- 
zation into knowledge, preference, and values. Next comes utili- 
zation, the turning to use of the objects of the external world. Then 
the conscious individual adapts himself to his situation, to the 
opportunities and activities possible to him, the process of charac- 
terization. Finally conscious individuals adapt themselves to one 
another in the process of socialization. 2 Parallel with the complex 

1 T. S. C, quoted in Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 176. 
3 Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 127. 
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of psychic states involved in appreciation are the motor, emotional, 
and intellectual types spoken of above. Parallel in the same way 
with the four degrees in which utilization is carried out are four 
types of disposition — the aggressive, the instigative, the domineer- 
ing, and the creative. Thus four types of character come into 
existence in the process of characterization — the forceful, the con- 
vivial, the austere, and the rationally conscientious. The former 
emphasizes the qualities of courage and power; the convivial is of 
the pleasure-loving type; the austere is the product of reaction 
against the excesses of convivial indulgence; while the last is a 
product of the reaction against and progress beyond the austere 
type. 1 

Correlated with the phenomena of the social mind and the form 
and degree of social constraint is the type of human rational society. 
Of this there are eight subdivisions: (i) A homogeneous community 
of blood relatives, among whom the chief social bond is sympathy — 
the sympathetic type* (2) The congenial type, made up of like 
spirits drawn together by similarity of nature and agreement in 
ideas. Illustrations of this type are found in the Mayflower band, 
Latter-day Saints, partisan political colonies, and communistic 
brotherhood. -(3) The approbational type, a community of mis- 
cellaneous and sometime lawless elements drawn together by eco- 
nomic opportunity, where a general approbation of qualities and 
conduct is practically the only social bond. (4) The despotic type, 
where the social bonds are despotic power and a fear-inspired 
obedience. (5) The authoritative type, where arbitrary power has 
identified itself with tradition and religion, and reverence for 
authority is the social bond. (6) The conspirital type, where 
intrigue and conspiracy are the social bonds. (7) The contractual 
type, such as the league of the Iroquois and the confederation of 
American commonwealths in 1778, where the social bond is a 
covenant or contract. (8) The idealistic social type, where a popu- 
lation collectively responds to certain great ideals, where the social 
bonds are comprehension of mind by mind, confidence, fidelity, and 
an altruistic spirit of social service. 2 

1 Democracy and Empire, pp. 317-20. 

3 Descriptive and Historical Sociology, pp. 11-13. 
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Into any systematic treatment of the modes and forms of social 
control Professor Giddings nowhere enters. His genetic rather than 
functional and analytical standpoint is the reason for such an 
omission. He recognizes that "a community collectively does 
things for itself — that is, for its members — and it collectively does 
things to or upon itself, scrutinizing and determining its member- 
ship, scrutinizing and censoring conduct." 1 He recounts the instru- 
ments of social control in the state, the municipality, and, in primi- 
tive society, the tribe. The influence of custom, of law, of parental 
authority, of the church, and of various voluntary associations is 
briefly sketched. The mode of social control is explained in terms 
of natural selection as one of control of variations from society. In 
the organic struggle for existence " there is an environmental con- 
straint compelling conformity of organic structure and of life to cer- 
tain adapted or adaptable types, from which variation is possible 
only within somewhat definite limits." In group life "human 
beings instinctively and rationally manifest a dominant antipathy 
to those variations from type that attract attention." Thus 
savage and barbarian communities secure a dead uniformity in 
conduct. By the enforcement and inculcation of customs and 
traditions, by organized initiation ceremonies, by flan and tribal 
councils, an undeviating allegiance is secured to the beliefs, habits, 
and loyalties held essential to the group welfare. "The mores 
and themistes gather and distribute a social pressure." In civil- 
ized society, where obedience-compelling devices are greatly inter- 
laced, they have nevertheless the same end, to " determine, limit, 
and control variation from type, now extending its range, now nar- 
rowing it, and compelling a closer conformity." The method of 
constraint may be summed up in the one word discipline. In 
greater detail the methods are described in the following sentence : 
" By praise and blame, by avoidance and rebuke, by indulgence and 
license, by penance and fine, by suspension and expulsion, by cor- 
poral punishment and maiming, by imprisonment and execution, 
men are forced to desist, to obey, to help. Their conduct is edu- 
cated into habits; their efforts are stimulated or goaded to accept- 
able degrees of intensity and persistence; their characters are 

1 "Social Self-Control," Political Science Quarterly, XXIV, 571. All the quota- 
tions in this paragraph are from this article. 
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moulded to approved types." These particular methods are 
employed in the " conviction that much conformity to kind or type 
or standard is essential to security and to co-operative efficiency." 

The environmental constraint of nature is not absent in human 
society. In A Theory of Social Causation Giddings studies the 
influence of the environment (1) upon the composition of a popula- 
tion as more or less heterogeneous, more or less compound, and 
(2) through the composition of the population, upon its mental 
characteristics, its potentialities of co-operation, its capacity for 
progress, its ideals and its organization as more or less democratic. 
Nowhere does he trace fully the effect of environmental constraint, 
but in the Elements of Sociology he establishes a correlation between 
the degrees of social coercion and the heterogeneity or otherwise of 
the population. In an extremely heterogeneous community like- 
mindedness may be very slight, and the social organization, under 
these circumstances, will be coercive (p. 219). Again, in such com- 
munities, the nucleus of social organization is some form of personal 
leadership. Co-operation is based on fear, and the leader's rule is 
coercive. "In the heterogeneous population," he sums up, "not 
only does the unlike-mindedness there existing necessitate coercive 
forms of organization in the manner that has been explained, but 
also such like-mindedness as there is, taking the sympathetic and 
conventional form, creates coercive rather than liberal types of 
organization." 1 While these correlations between degrees of social 
coercion and the heterogeneity of the population (the latter fact 
again being correlated with certain types of environment) cannot 
be accepted as an adequate statement of either the nature or degree 
of environmental constraint, they do show in what direction Pro- 
fessor Giddings' mind is trending. Probably the most correct state- 
ment of his views would be that environmental constraint compels 
conformity to type. Hence in those communities where the envi- 
ronment itself has been largely responsible for diversity of type the 
environmental and social constraint will both be greater, the former 
manifesting itself in a selective death-rate. 

On the third problem of the effect of social constraint upon 
selection, Professor Giddings has given less attention than the sub- 
ject merits. Nevertheless, scattered throughout his lectures are 

1 Elements of Sociology, p. 221. 
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propositions and views that show the fact that, and, in part, the 
extent to which, his mind is working on the matter. He recognizes 
that association, though scarcely anything but involuntary social 
control, gives advantage in survival. It assists in perpetuating the 
race, in diminishing the expenditure and waste of energy, and in 
favoring the growth of intelligence. He holds a view contradictory 
to that of Fiske in regard to the relation of prolonged infancy to 
social development. Professor Giddings contends that association 
stimulated speech and conceptual thought, and these in turn 
reacted upon mental activity until it became man's dominant inter- 
est. A slower development of the individual and a longer infancy 
resulted. 1 Association favors survival by affording greater power 
of defense to the group, by affording a longer and more certain food 
supply, and by making maturity and reproduction of the race more 
certain. It makes variation more fruitful, and gives survival-value 
to such social characteristics as toleration, sympathy, and com- 
passion. 

By emphasis upon the value of toleration, social constraint 
modifies selection. In the conflict which precedes the establishment 
of toleration "the very strong kill off the weak. Then the very 
strong in turn are overborne by the numerical superiority of the 
individuals of average power. The majority then left is composed 
of those that are too nearly equal in strength for one to hope to 
vanquish another, and they are obliged to live on terms of tolera- 
tion that make possible the reassertion and renewed activity of the 
socializing motives." 2 Along with these objective conditions go 
subjective consequences, the chief of which is an idea of toleration, 
finding expression in rules of custom, formulating " those enjoy- 
ments and immunities that are habitually allowed." 3 

On its economic side the consciousness of kind standardizes 
consumption. This in turn widens the market, producing a " con- 
sumption economy." 4 By diversifying wants and satisfactions, 
speculation becomes possible and production is increased. In other 

1 Principles of Sociology, p. 229. 

2 Descriptive and Historical Sociology,, p. 315. 

3 Principles of Sociology, p. 142. 

4 Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 386. 
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words, a standard of living is created, and this, under the production 
economy of the modern world, determines the extent of wealth pro- 
duction. The chief characteristic of this later economy is a social 
surplus, which affects selection by making possible the survival of 
many variants from the type that in the ordinary course of nature 
would perish. 

Society is a selective agent, for social selection converts survival 
of the fit into the survival of the better. This is both an individual 
and a social matter. " Social conditions determine for each indi- 
vidual what elements of his personality shall be played upon by the 
influences that strengthen or weaken; what suggestions shall con- 
sciously or unconsciously give direction to his thoughts, quality 
to his feeling and so, at length, determination to his will." 1 The 
aim of society is to carry on the process of individuation without 
endangering race survival. The function of social control is "to 
increase the practical effectiveness of society as an instrumentality 
for the protection and improvement of life." 2 The social discipline 
in which it consists secures the extermination or restraint of the 
antisocial, and the selection for survival and encouragement of the 
sympathetic, the intelligent, and the self-controlled. But social 
pressure, being mainly repressive and destructive, has distinct 
limits of utility. It curtails variation, limits differentiation, checks 
spontaneity, restricts individuality, and tends toward rigidity of 
social organization. There must therefore be a balance between 
the restraint it imposes upon the antisocial and the freedom it gives 
to the elements adapted to a social life. If it offers opportunity for 
the development of individuation without endangering race sur- 
vival, it has turned the selective struggle of evolution into progress. 
For " race maintenance and evolution with diminishing cost of indi- 
vidual life, with increasing freedom, power and happiness of the 
individual person — is progress." 3 

The fourth problem of the final consequences of social constraint 
conceived of as an amount or rate of progress has much more atten- 
tion given to it. Social constraint, which is to Giddings a form of 
concerted volition, co-operation, and discipline, is a chief factor in 

1 Principles of Sociology, p. 380. 

' Sociology, p. 34. 3 Ibid., p. 36. 
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the organization of society. Organized society, in contrast to any 
of those imaginary states where every man's hand was against his 
neighbor, has become a mutually beneficial association for attaining 
security, opportunity, enjoyments, or improvements." The devel- 
opment of community life meant more than the establishment of 
social order; it meant greater security, a social and economic sur- 
plus, more definite rights for the individuals, and the definition of 
those rights in codes of law interpreted and applied by specialized 
talents and institutions. Administrative agencies came to shape 
activities of society, and were in turn reacted upon by the collective 
organization. Civil society gave opportunities and problems to 
intelligence, and, in application and reaction to the economic, cul- 
tural, and political environment, produced a civilization that stands 
for the vast complex wealth of an intelligent humanity. 

After this general statement we turn to an analysis of the 
policies whereby this co-operation was effected. Such policies are 
formed " through deliberation upon the composition, the character 
and the circumstances of the community." 1 They are of two types, 
internal and external. The former have for their object the achieve- 
ment of certain relations of unity, liberty, and equality within the 
group; the latter aim to achieve policies of subjugation, exploita- 
tion, and assistance between one group and another. Policies of 
unity aim to perfect the cohesion, the homogeneity, and the soli- 
darity of the group through control of amalgamation and assimila- 
tion, of language and religion, of law and conduct. Policies of 
liberty are reactions against the restraints of excessive unification. 
They depend for their origin upon diversity of social composition, 
incomplete assimilation, and freedom of communication. "No 
scheme of unification ever quite destroys the restless individualism 
of the rational mind." Hence, when unifying policies have pro- 
duced administrative order, and in part set the mind free for, and 
in part instigated it to, public agitation, destructive criticism, and 
even overt rebellion, an ideal of liberty arises, becoming actualized 
in the establishment and protection of individual liberty by forms 
of constitutional law. Policies of equality are reactions against the 
abuse of liberty and a limitation of it, so as to procure equality of 

1 Descriptive and Historical Sociology, pp. 39s ff- 
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liberty and opportunity. These policies include political and legal 
equality, the abolition of state-created privileges in economic activi- 
ties, equality of educational opportunities, and socially remedial 
measures. 

Policies of subjugation result in the integration of small ethnic 
groups into larger tribal systems and in the consolidation of small 
civil states into great political systems. Race struggles and class 
conflicts have also been, to a great extent, expressions of consciously 
formulated policies of subjugation. In policies of exploitation the 
economic motive has become ascendant. In most advanced mod- 
ern civilizations both these policies tend to be superseded in part 
by policies of assistance, where " the powerful and prosperous classes 
of the relatively strong people extend educational advantages, relief 
of acute distress, and, to some extent, economic opportunity to the 
wage-earning classes, to inferior races and to dependent peoples." 1 
It is of interest here to trace the connection Professor Giddings 
establishes between surplus energy and the policies of assistance. 2 
Certain organisms develop surplus energy, which enables them to 
survive under circumstances that cripple other organisms and to 
transmit to posterity a rich legacy of ability, or to give their own 
generation much socially beneficial help. "Of all the modes of 
socially distributed surplus energy, the most important are sym- 
pathy and its allied elements in the consciousness of kind. Given 
this force, the transformations of the weak by the strong necessarily 
become to some extent an uplifting instead of an exploitation. 
Given the equilibration of energy through uplifting, there is a neces- 
sary growth of equality and an increasing possibility of successful 
democracy of the liberal type." 

In the development of these policies the internal and external 
varieties come to be combined in highly complex schemes. Thus 
internal policies of unification become combined with external 
policies of subjugation to produce militarism. Prior to attack 
unity and cohesion are demanded in the attacking state, and to a 
great extent the organization of society becomes coercive. After 
the conquest and the establishment of a heterogeneous people, 

1 Ibid., p. 415. 

1 T. S. C, quoted in Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 416. 
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policies of unification again come into play, to secure uniformity in 
language, religion, and conduct, through criminal law, sumptuary 
administration, and isolation. Successful militarism prepares the 
way for exploitation and stimulates it; but in the long run mili- 
tarism works out its own destruction. With the downfall of mili- 
tarism much administrative energy hitherto devoted to political 
integration, much economic activity hitherto diverted, and much 
intellectual energy hitherto suppressed, breaks free, and the result 
is a growth of liberalism. Diversity of peoples, laws, manners, and 
customs in the heterogeneous nation has a stimulating effect. 
Physical and mental plasticity results. The investigating, critical, 
and philosophical spirit arises. The nation becomes liberal and 
progressive and has to face the problem of pursuing policies that 
shall maintain unity and stability and yet guarantee liberty and 
equality. To solve this problem it must perfect legal and rational 
methods of government and procedure. 

The political ideas which come to guide this latter form of social 
development are transformed and converted into highly complex 
social values. Subjectively considered, these are judgments of the 
" utility, or goodness, or dignity, or importance, of any object, act 
or relation." 1 Socially considered, they are "the social estimates 
of things that are socially important." 2 First among these social 
values comes the type of conscious life characteristic of the society; 
next comes the social cohesion; third, the distinctive possessions and 
properties of the community, such as territory, sacred places, na- 
tional heroes, ceremonies, laws, worship, and amusements. Last 
in order of importance and of evolution are the " values attaching 
to certain abstract conditions that are favorable to social integrity 
and development, and to certain modes of effort that are intended 
to extend or to perfect the social type. The conditions are liberty, 
equality, and fraternity." 3 Social value, in the singular, means 
" regard or esteem for any social habit, relation, or institution which 
makes men cherish and defend it." 4 

What is the relation of this form of social valuation to progress ? 
To this Giddings makes two answers, which differ only in their 

' Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 393. 3 Ibid., p. 149. 

1 Principles of Sociology, p. 147. * Democracy and Empire, p. 59. 
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point of view: (1) "The rational improvement of society proceeds 
through a criticism of social values." 1 Society must accurately 
estimate the utility of every institution or custom, and the cost 
and sacrifice involved not only in defending the old but also in 
renovating it and making possible developments along new lines. 
By this criticism the foundations of a rational social choice will be 
secured. (2) Social conduct is the resultant of a certain combina- 
tion of social values, determined by rational choice. Group the 
social values in a certain way and a certain form of social conduct 
will follow in obedience to the unchanging relations embodied in 
the laws of social choice. Progress then is dependent on (a) the 
formulation of the laws of rational social choice and (b) the com- 
bination of social values. 

The laws of social choice may be formulated under two heads: 
(1) the laws of preferences among ends to be achieved, (2) the law 
of the social choice of combinations and of means. 2 These two laws, 
first sketched in the Principles, receive fuller statement in Descrip- 
tive and Historical Sociology (p. 351). The first one in full runs: 
"In all social choice, the most influential ideals are those of the 
forceful man, the powerful community, of virtue in the primitive 
sense of the word; second in influence are ideals of the convivial 
man, the prosperous and pleasure-loving community, the utili- 
tarian or hedonistic virtues; third in influence are ideals of the 
austere man, the righteous or just community, the Stoic or Puritan 
virtues of self-restraint; fourth in influence are the ideals of the 
rationally conscientious man, of the liberal and enlightened com- 
munity, of the virtues of reasonableness, broad-mindedness and 
charity"; but if mental and moral evolution continues " the higher 
ideals [must] become increasingly influential." The second law is 
formulated in terms of interests, that is, of " the elements, modes 
and means of good." Varied experiences and manifold interests 
lead any distinct section of society to "choose, select or decide, 
strictly in accordance with the mental characteristics that these dif- 
ferent experiences have developed." 3 The law runs: "A population 

1 Ibid., p. 59. 

2 Principles of Sociology, pp. 409-11. » Inductive Sociology, p. 181. 
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that has only a few interests, which, however, are harmoniously 
combined, is conservative in its choices. A population that has 
varied interests, which are as yet inharmoniously combined, is 
radical in its choices. Only the population that has many, varied 
and harmoniously combined interests is consistently progressive in 
its choices." 1 

Functionally, therefore, progress is equal to the establishment 
step by step of the higher ideals named in the first law and in the 
creation of the many, varied, and harmoniously combined interests 
named in the second. To that end certain "public utilities" must 
be realized. First in functional importance, though often last in 
genetic order, stands security of life, of territory, and of institutions. 
This security includes both international peace and domestic peace 
and order. " To secure and to maintain these, as far as possible, is 
the supreme function of the political system." 2 Next in functional 
order comes equity, "a certain compromise and reconciliation of 
the differing interests and claims of the individuals, the racial ele- 
ments and the classes, making up the social population. ' ' To adjust 
these differing interests and claims requires some restriction of the 
liberty of the strong to curtail the liberty of the weak. The only 
practical method for conserving and extending liberty has been by 
establishing certain objective modes of equality. Only an approxi- 
mation to such equality will insure progress in liberty, prosperity, 
and enlightenment. Springing out of this principle of utility comes 
public control of the economic system, in the interest of a greater 
equality of economic opportunity, and a tendency toward complete 
equality of cultural advantages. 3 To these public utilities as the 
functional content of social progress must be added a formal test 
of efficiency. The organization must benefit the organized and 
must be regarded by the members as beneficial. 

Considering progress as an end to be attained, these public 
utilities fall into the place of means to an ultimate end, which is 
" life in its higher developments, especially its moral and intellectual 
developments," "a social nature, or personality, adapted to social 
co-operation and enjoyment. This social personality .... is the 

' Inductive Sociology, p. 181. 

* Descriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 526. i Ibid., pp. 526-28. 
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ultimate end of social organization." 1 The development of the 
social personality is measured both positively and negatively. 
Positively it consists in the increase of vitality, sound mentality, 
morality, and sociality. Negatively it connotes a decrease in the 
number of the defective, the abnormal, the immoral, and the 
degraded. Practically it includes a eugenic program, based along 
its positive side on a " pure and sane family life, which disciplines 
the welcome and untainted child in the robust virtue of self-control, 
and in an unswerving allegiance to duty," 2 and on the negative side 
in a ruthless suppression of the feeble-minded and other dysgenetic 
stocks, 

In his treatment of the descriptive and historical material of 
sociology Professor Giddings has taken a position in which so far 
as a sociologist he stands almost alone. His evolutionary stand- 
point enables him to pass naturally and logically to a statistical 
treatment of the objective subject-matter of sociology. Collective 
behavior is typical and modal. "To the extent that safety and 
prosperity depend upon group cohesion and co-operation, they are 
seen to depend upon such conformity to type as may suffice to 
insure the cohesion and to fulfil the co-operation." 3 "Sociology 
is the science of the origin, the process, the extent and the results 
of type control of variation from itself, within a group of more or 
less freely associating individuals." 4 " Society is a type, control- 
ling variation from itself for its own survival and further evolution." 5 
Therefore it pre-eminently calls for precise or quantitative study 
by the statistical method. For the phenomena of type can always 
be expressed in the statistical terms of "frequency" and "mode." 
When the full significance of the many statistical reports available 
today is realized, greater progress will be made in statistical sociol- 
ogy. There may be needed also some development of statistical 
terminology and methodology; for frequencies of sort which pre- 
dominate in our large collections of data in census and other reports 
are not held to be so amenable to the present statistical methods 
as frequencies of size. Rates of births and deaths, of marriage and 

1 Ibid., p. 523. 

1 Principles of Sociology, p. 352. 4 Ibid., p. 578. 

3 Political Science Quarterly, XXIV, 575. 5 Ibid., p. 580. 
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divorce, are numerical and measurable, being items of number and 
size. But numbers of illiterates, of foreign and native born, of 
adherents of religious denominations, of delinquents and depend- 
ents, and so on, are frequencies of sort. From the task of finding 
a method of handling these frequencies and testing and establishing 
correlations therein Professor Giddings has not shrunk, and we 
have reason to expect from him a scientific treatment of statistical 
sociology. 

Some of the feasible points of attack have been suggested by 
Professor Giddings. From an analysis of the statutory enactments 
of legislative bodies he has obtained index numbers to measure 
social pressure. 1 He has drawn attention to the problem of the 
resistance exerted by the southern states against the federal enact- 
ment requiring that full political and civil rights be granted to the 
enfranchised negroes as one which should be re-analyzed by the 
methods of the sociological statistician. The financial relations 
between towns and railroads in the days of the railroad-building 
boom and the subsequent action taken by the commonwealths to 
prevent the increase of municipal indebtedness, with the elastic 
limitation of this latter pressure, would afford an exceptionally 
valuable lot of numerical data for the statistical measure of a 
fluctuating social constraint. The work of state and municipal 
commissions could be tested statistically, as also could the struggle 
for mastery between integral, society and the corporations. Statis- 
tical determinations of the degree of social pressure could be ob- 
tained from an examination of the public regulation of banking, 
insurance, and railroad corporations. 

When the question is raised whether numerical measures of 
social constraint would afford any knowledge of social causation or 
of the trend of social evolution, Professor Giddings answers by 
showing how valuable to science is a knowledge of what constitutes 
normality, and what is the meaning and significance of variation 
from the norm. "The question, how much restraint, how much 
liberty, how much conformity to type, how much variation from it, 
are conducive to the general welfare, is the supremely important 
question in all issues of public policy. The right answer to it turns 

1 Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical Association, March, 1908. 
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upon the determination of the previous question, namely, what is 
normal social constraint in a given community, at a given stage of 
its evolution, and what at a given moment is the actual range of 
fluctuation? .... To obtain, then, determinations of normal 
social constraint for modern communities, including municipalities, 
commonwealths and nations, and to perfect the methods of 
measuring fluctuations must, I think, be regarded as the chief 
object of sociological effort in the immediate future. That that 
effort will be successful is, I am convinced, a fairly safe prediction." 1 
In these sentences we get the basis, motive, and purpose of 
statistical sociology. 

To sum up briefly, Professor Giddings approaches the problems- 
of society as a psychologist and prefers that as far as possible they 
shall be submitted to statistical treatment in order to arrive at valid 
conclusions. He begins his study of society with the concept of 
cosmic evolution. He regards all transformations that occur 
within any social group as a phase of the equilibration of energy. 
Every social group has been in ceaseless struggle with its material 
environment and with other social groups. Whatever has happened 
to it or within it is best accounted for as a process of equilibration 
of energies between the group and its environment, or between 
group and group, or between unequal and conflicting elements 
within the group itself. Adopting the principle of natural selection, 
he traces its operation as transformed into social selection under the 
law of the consciousness of kind, all the while acting, in his own 
definition of a sociologist, as a "psychologist specializing in the study 
of behavior in its collective aspect." With this outlook he is able 
to see the conflict of the like and the unlike, the differentiation of 
reactions, though he gives most attention to the co-operation which 
results from like reactions. Most criticism of his theories is directed 
against his failure to stress duly every element in the process of 
social organization. This, however, is but the defect of his 
qualities. 

'Ibid. 



